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J.A.  BUCHANAN 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  in  this  issue  we  have  two  articles  which  are  on  almost 
the  same  subject,  and  yet  each  is  a  separate  story.  We  are  referring  to  the  article 
on  Billy  Larson,  the  well-known  Lewis  and  Clark  dairyman  who  later  became  one 
of  Clatsop  county’s  best-known  county  commissioners,  and  the  article  on  the 
building  of  a  bridge  over  Youngs  Bay.  Both  of  these  tell  about  some  of  the  early 
trials  and  tribulations  of  trying  to  make  a  living  on  the  early-day  farms  in  this 
county.  Mrs.  Minnie  Myrtle  Marxen  wrote  the  bridge  article  and  we  rather  suspect 
that  she  also  wrote  the  article  on  Billy  Larson. 

When  we  attended  Astoria  High  School  back  in  1940-42,  Reuben  Jensen  was  one  of 
our  favorite  teachers.  A  quiet,  reflective  man,  he  spent  three  years  trying  to  teach 
us  the  fundamentals  of  mechanical  drawing.  Even  though  his  efforts  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  we  did  attain  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  affection  for  him.  So  we  were  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  to  receive  the  article  on  Reuben  Jensen  from  his  wife,  Esther.  We 
have  tried  to  include  some  of  his  best  photographs  but  regret  that  we  have  limited 
space  and  can  only  run  a  few.  We  wish  that  we  could  have  devoted  this  entire  issue 
to  his  superb  photographs. 

Gelo  Parker  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  residents  of  Clatsop  County  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Until  now,  we  knew  little  about  his  early  days.  But  now, 
with  the  kind  permission  of  Adair  Heig,  we  are  able  to  reprint  portions  of  a  diary 
kept  by  Gelo  Parker  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Petaluma,  California.  We  hope  that  you 
will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  did. 

Judge  J.A.  Buchanan  is  probably  best  known  for  writing  the  words  for  our  state 
song,  “Oregon,  My  Oregon,”  but  he  was  also  a  teacher,  judge,  attorney,  soldier, 
poet  and  civic  leader.  His  daughter  Louise  B.  Cochran  has  written  an  interesting 
account  of  the  life  of  this  prominent  Astorian  of  the  past. 

We  thought  you  might  like  to  see  what  the  staff  of  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  looks  like  so  we  gathered  them  all  together  at  the  Flavel  House  recently  for 
the  photograph  which  appears  on  Page  36. 

We  have  printed  an  article  written  by  the  late  August  Hildebrand  in  1943  on 
Astoria  in  the  Gay  80’s  and  90’s.  Mr.  Hildebrand  recaptures  the  glamour,  the  ex¬ 
citement,  and  the  spirit  of  Astoria  back  in  the  days  when  the  town  was  known  as 
The  Venice  of  the  Columbia. 
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ASTORIA  - 


Though  other  lands  may  bloom  as  fair, 
As  other  lands  I  roam, 

No  other  city  can  compare 
With  that  I  know  as  home; 

No  matter  where  my  lot  is  cast, 

Or  what  my  fate  may  be, 

My  heart  turns  to  Astoria, 

Astoria  by  the  Sea. 

I  dream  of  river,  fair  and  wide, 

Of  harbor  broad  and  deep, 

Where  fleets  of  empire  safely  ride 
And  streams  of  commerce  sweep; 
And  resting  calm  against  the  hill, 

Thy  vision  comes  to  me, 

Astoria,  the  beautiful, 

Astoria  by  the  Sea. 

And  looking  forward  through  the  light 
And  lapse  of  fleeting  years 
Another  vision  on  the  sight, 

As  through  a  mist  appears; 

A  hundred  thousand  happy  homes 
Upon  thy  shores  I  see, 

Oh,  wonderful  Astoria, 

Astoria  by  the  Sea. 

A  thousand  ships  thy  tribute  bring, 
And  from  thy  golden  strand 
A  thousand  cargoes  marshaling 
For  every  sea  and  land; 

Thy  parks  were  wondrous  to  behold, — 
True  may  the  vision  be, 

Astoria,  the  beautiful, 

Astoria  by  the  Sea. 

— J.  A.  Buchanan. 


All  materials  and  photographs  for  the 
following  article  were  furnished  by  Louise  B. 
Cochran  and  Maurine  Carruthers,  daughters  of 
the  late  Judge  John  Andrew  Buchanan. 
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John  Andrew  Buchanan,  Astoria  poet 
and  writer,  historian,  soldier,  civic 
leader,  attorney,  and  municipal  judge. 
The  photograph  was  taken  about  1892. 


JUDGE  JOHN  ANDREW  BUCHANAN 


My  father,  John  Andrew  Buchanan, 
author  of  the  Oregon  State  Song,  said 
in  a  requested  report  he  wrote  about 
himself  in  1928,  “I  am  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  early  history  of  Oregon. 
In  fact,  the  study  of  Oregon  history  is 
my  hobby.  I  would  like  to  see  more  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  it  and  more  records  of 
the  pioneers  recorded  and  preserved 
for  the  coming  generations.” 

His  research  work  in  Clatsop  County 
history,  as  well  as  in  Oregon  history, 
was  widely  recognized.  He,  among 
others,  worked  to  have  historical  sites 
marked,  such  as  Fort  Astoria  and  the 
first  Post  Office,  and  the  first  Custom 
House  in  Astoria’s  Uppertown.  He  was 
among  those  who  worked  to  save  Shark 
Rock  when  the  fire  of  1922  laid  the  sand 
bare  by  burning  the  structures  above  it. 
The  rock  was  completely  covered  with 
sand.  In  two  or  three  years  there  was 


by  Louise  B.  Cochran 

talk  of  erecting  permanent  buildings  on 
the  spot,  so  it  was  then  that  the  Astoria 
Kiwanis  Club  began  the  agitation  to  un¬ 
cover  the  rock  and  preserve  it  for 
posterity.  Its  final  resting  place  is  the 
Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum.  As 
you  may  remember,  the  crew  of  the 
shipwrecked  Shark  brought  “the  first 
United  States  flag  to  wave  over  the  in- 
disputed  and  purely  American  territory 
in  Oregon,”  in  order  to  “cheer  our 
citizens  in  this  distant  territory.” 

Dad’s  interest  in  Oregon  history  was 
also  evidenced  in  his  poems  and  stories, 
some  never  having  been  published. 

Before  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Fair,  1905-6, 
he  thought  of  publishing  a  volume  of 
verse,  “Indian  Legends  and  Other 
Poems,”  as  a  souvenir  to  be  sold  at  the 
fair.  Copy  had  been  given  to  a  San 
Francisco  publisher  in  plenty  of  time  to 
get  it  out  before  the  fair,  but  a  printers’ 
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strike  delayed  the  printing  almost  a 
year.  An  edition  of  500  was  printed  and 
ready  for  the  market,  with  prospec¬ 
tuses  out,  when  the  earthquake  and  fire 
occurred  in  San  Francisco,  burning  up 
the  entire  edition  with  the  exception  of 
24  advance  copies  that  had  been  sent  to 
Dad.  He  had  paid  for  the  publication  of 
the  500  and  only  received  the  24.  An  ex¬ 
pensive  deal,  so  he  never  tried  a  similar 
venture. 

Many  of  his  poems  and  stories  have 
been  published  in  a  number  of  Oregon 
newspapers  and  in  some  magazines 
such  as  Sunset,  Field  and  Stream,  and 
Sports  Afield.  He  used  various  names 
and  initials,  such  as  Ian  Buchanan, 
J.A.B.,  G.A.J.,  Marion  Browne,  etc. 
Sometimes  he  would  present  an  idea 
under  his  own  name  and  then,  for  fun, 
present  an  objection  to  the  idea  under 
another  name,  at  times  keeping  this  up 
for  several  interchanges. 

He  wrote  to  Kiwanian  Clarence  Short 


from  Hot  Springs,  Montana,  the  last 
month  of  his  life  that  he  had  enough 
poems  for  six  volumes:  “Legends  of  the 
Oregon  Country,”  “Songs  of  the  Sea,” 
“Songs  of  the  Woodland,”  “Songs  of 
Sentiment,”  “Soldiers  All,”  and 
“Christmas  Rhymes  and  Jingles.’  I 
would  add  to  that  list  “Nonsense  Poems 
and  Limericks,”  and  “Adventure 
Tales.” 

His  poetic  compositions  ranged  from 
the  splendid  “Sunset  at  the  Bar,” 
“Beyond  the  Veil,”  and  “In 
Retrospect,”  to  ditties  such  as 
“Plaignely  Insaigne”  and  “Song  of  the 
New  Woman’s  Husband.” 

He  also  wrote  essays  on  many  sub¬ 
jects,  and  stories  of  adventure.  In  one 
essay  he  tells  about  riding  in  a  horse- 
drawn  stage  to  Oysterville, 
Washington. 

After  my  father’s  death  in  December 
of  1935,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Astoria 
published  a  memorial  edition  of  some  of 


The  Class  of  1887  of  the  Oregon  State  Normal 
School  at  Monmouth.  John  A.  Buchanan,  teacher, 
is  4th  from  the  right  in  the  3rd  row. 
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his  poems  titled  “Sunset  at  the  Bar.”  It 
was  a  very  kind  and  loving  gesture  for 
which  our  family  was  sincerely 
grateful. 

Sam  A.  Kozer,  former  Oregon 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  Dad  in  1932, 
asking  what  his  thoughts  were  in 
writing  the  inspired  words  to  “Oregon, 
My  Oregon.”  My  Dad’s  answer  was 
that  he  had  spent  considerable  time 
thinking  and  getting  his  thoughts  in 
order  before  he  began  to  write.  The 
poem  then  was  completed  in  an  hour  or 
two.  That  reply  did  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  content  of  his  thoughts  at 
that  time,  but  it  does  show  that  he  deep¬ 
ly  concentrated  n  the  subject  before 
writing. 

Out  of  the  four  final  songs  selected  to 
be  judged,  two  were  by  Henry  Murtagh, 
one  of  his  using  Dad’s  poem.  The  other 
two  composers  also  used  Dad’s  poem, 
which  was  one  of  three  poems  (out  of 
over  200)  chosen  for  the  composers  to 


use.  The  combination  of  Murtagh  and 
Buchanan  won  the  competition  in  1920 
with  “Oregon,  My  Oregon.”  In  1927  the 
Legislature  made  it  the  official  state 
song. 

Dad  was  born  on  a  farm  out  of 
Drakesville,  Iowa,  in  1863,  one  of  thir¬ 
teen  children.  When  he  was  twelve,  his 
parents  traveled  to  San  Francisco,  then 
by  the  steamer  Ajax  to  Portland,  and 
thence  to  Monmouth. 

He  graduated  from  the  Oregon  State 
Normal  School  in  Monmouth  in  1887, 
taught  school  in  Southern  Oregon  for 
ten  years.  While  teaching  in  McMinn¬ 
ville,  he  read  law  with  O.H.  Irvine  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18%. 

He  started  his  law  practice  in 
Roseburg  in  1898  and  continued  there 
for  19  years.  He  married  Madge 
Ragsdale  in  1901.  My  sister  Maurine 
(Carruthers)  was  born  in  1903,  and  I  in 
1906. 

In  1909  and  1911  Dad  represented  the 


John  A.  Buchanan  (right)  in  his  law  office  at 
Roseburg. 
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Louise  and  Maurine  Buchanan 


people  of  Jackson  and  Douglas  counties 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  organization  fight. 

Writing  wasn’t  his  only  hobby.  He  lik¬ 
ed  to  hunt  and  fish,  climb  mountains, 
and  tramp  in  the  woods.  For  years  he’d 
take  Maurine  and  me  into  the  hills  to 
get  our  own  fir  tree  for  Christmas.  He 
liked  planting  and  tending  a  vegetable 
garden,  and  he  loved  roses.  We  had 
over  one  hundred  rosebushes  in  our 
yard  in  Roseburg.  Whenever  roses 
were  in  bloom,  Dad  always  wore  on  in 
his  lapel.  This  habit  he  continued  in 
Astoria.  Friends  told  him  to  take  buds 
anytime  from  their  rosebushes.  In 
Astoria,  he  kept  in  condition  by  playing 
volleyball  at  the  Y. 

In  World  War  I  Dad,  as  Captain  of  the 
4th  Co.,  top  unit  in  the  Oregon  Coast 
Artillery,  was  assigned  with  his  men  to 
Ft.  Stevens.  Actually,  they  were  in 
Astoria  for  five  months,  instead  of  be- 


John  A.  Buchanan  (center)  poses  with  the 
graduating  class  at  McMinnville  high  school. 
The  boy  in  the  back  row,  3rd  from  left,  is  Clinton 
Leonard  Ireland,  youngest  son  of  DeWitt  Clinton 
Ireland,  founder  of  the  Daily  Astorian.  Ireland 
was  publishing  a  McMinnville  newspaper  at  the 
time. 
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ing  relieved,  as  originally  planned,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month.  They  guard¬ 
ed  mills,  shipyards,  docks,  etc.  During 
the  I.W.W.  scare,  the  weather  was  cold, 
rainy  and  stormy,  and  his  men  were 
without  overshoes,  slickers  and 
sweaters,  although  sweaters  were  plen¬ 
tiful  for  overseas  men.  Dad  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  these  items  from  Ft. 

Stevens  so  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  an  Astorian  merchant  to  let  the 
men  have  what  they  needed  most,  each 
man  to  pay  for  what  he  purchased.  Dad 
had  guaranteed  payment.  The  final 
total  cost  was  over  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  only  had  to  pay  $4.50  to  make  his 
guarantee  good. 

The  4th  Company  was  broken  up,  as 
were  other  companies  and,  after  being 
back  at  Ft.  Stevens  for  only  3  months, 
only  one  man  from  the  4th  was  left, 
other  than  Dad.  They  had  been  promis¬ 
ed  they’d  all  go  to  France’ together.  It 
was  the  greatest  disappointment  of  Madge  Ragsdale  Buchanan 


The  famous  Angora  Club  -  Mazama  party  which 
ascended  to  the  top  of  Saddle  Mt.  on  August  21, 
1921.  John  A.  Buchanan,  seated  on  the  right  is 
circled. 


Dad’s  life  to  see  them  march  away, 
while  he  was  left  to  wrestle  with 
recruits.  Incidentally,  he  lost  a  ruby  out 
of  his  ring  one  dark  night  on  his  walk 
to  inspect  Battery  Russell.  He  was  in  a 
few  Southeastern  states  for  a  time  to 
teach  some  courses  in  calculus  and 
logarithms,  which  he  taught  himself  on 
the  train  trip  there.  The  last  three  mon¬ 
ths  of  the  war,  he  was  Judge  Advocate 
at  Fort  Columbia. 

Dad  liked  Astoria  so  well  that,  after 
the  war,  he  moved  us  from  Roseburg  to 
Astoria  and  resumed  his  law  practice. 
In  1919  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Astoria  Kiwanis  Club,  was  its  first 
president,  and  thereafter  its  secretary 
until  his  death.  He  edited  the  weekly 
Kiwanis  Keystone,  which  often  includ¬ 
ed  his  verse  or  limericks. 

In  the  1922  Astoria  fire,  I  helped  Dad 
save  a  few  items  from  his  office  -  his 
typewriter  and  stand,  chairs,  a  dozen  or 
so  books  and  most  of  his  important 
records.  There  were  no  lights  so  we  had 


to  feel  our  way  into  the  building  and  up 
the  stairs,  but  in  the  office  we  could  see 
by  the  light  of  the  blazing  building 
across  the  street.  The  fire  spread  so 
rapidly  that  we  had  to  keep  moving 
things  one  block  at  a  time.  Meanwhile, 
Mother  was  feeding  refugees  from  the 
fire  in  our  home  next  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Maurine  was  a 
student  at  the  U.  of  0.  at  the  time.  We 
missed  her  helping  hands. 

Dad  was  a  charter  member  of  Clat¬ 
sop  Post  No.  12  of  the  American  Legion. 
He  served  as  municipal  judge  for  12 
years,  was  a  leader  in  Americanization 
work,  was  Past  Grand  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Woodmen  of  the  World  clerk, 
and  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  At  one  time  he  was  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner. 

He  was  a  busy,  productive  man  with  a 
wry  sense  of  humor  and  yet,  out  of  all 
his  life  work,  I’m  sure  he  will  be  best 
remembered  for  his  two  verses  of 
“Oregon,  My  Oregon.” 


Officers  of  the  Oregon  Coast  Artillery  at  Fort 
Stevens,  July  25,  1917.  Capt.  John  A.  Buchanan  is 
in  the  front  row,  2nd  from  left. 
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OREGON,  MY  OREGON 

MALE  QUARTET 


Murcia 


Arr.  by  W  R.  BOONE 


Hdody  in  1st  Bass 
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Billy  Larson,  dairyman,  holding  William  Larson, 
jr.;  Mary  and  Martha  Heckard  Larson. 
Standing:  Clarence,  Ethel  and  Minnie  Myrtle. 
Photo  was  taken  about  1903. 
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This  article  on  Billy  Larson  appeared  in 
the  Astoria  Evening  Budget  on  Nov.  12, 
1924.  It  was  unsigned  but  it  was 
probably  written  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Myr¬ 
tle  Marxen,  daughter  of  Billy  Larson. 
The  photos  used  are  from  the  Larson 
family  collection. 


BILLY  LARSON  -  PIONEER  DAIRYMAN 


His  name  is  Larson,  but  his  father 
was  a  full-blooded  Frenchman.  He 
became  a  sailor  at  11  years  of  age,  and 
today  is  captain  of  a  fleet— one  of  the 
largest  fleets  of  milk  trucks  in  Clatsop 
county. 

He  is  William  Larson,  dairyman,  and 
Clatsop  county  commissioner. 

The  modern  dairyman,  switching  on 
his  milking  machines  and  separators 
and  rushing  his  milk  and  cream  to 
market  in  powerful  motor  trucks  over 
paved  roads  may  see  little  of  romance 
in  dairying,  but  dairying  in  the  Last 
West  in  the  Old  Days  held  much  of  what 
we  now  know  was  romance  interwoven 
with  its  stern  toil;  and  the  lives  of  men 
like  William  Larson,  dairyman, 
challenge  the  historic  stories  of  men 


who  have  risen  from  low  estate  to 
opulence  and  power  by  callouses,  in¬ 
dustry  and  thrift. 

William  Larson,  dairyman,  sat  in  a 
plush  chair  in  the  gleaming  lobby  of  the 
Hotel  Astoria,  in  Astoria,  Ore.,  holding 
a  plump  cigar  between  fingers  which 
seemed  bent  with  bygone  days  of 
endless  milking,  while  he  told  his  story. 

“You  know,  I’m  half  French”  he 
said— and  that  was  the  first  surprise. 

When  Marshall  Bemadotte,  one  of 
Napoleon’s  great  generals,  was  chosen 
crown  prince  of  Sweden  in  1810  he  took 
with  him  to  his  northern  capital  a 
retinue  of  sixty  French  soldiers  as  his 
guards.  Bemadotte  assumed  the  name 
Charles  John,  and  his  guards  likewise 
took  Swedish  names.  One  of  them  chose 
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the  name  of  Anders  Larson.  To  his 
French  wife  was  born  a  son,  the  father 
of  William  Larson. 

Seeing  William  Larson,  dairyman, 
one  would  not  know  that  the  blood  of  a 
Napoleonic  guardsman  coursed  in  his 
veins.  Only  after  hearing  the  story  of 
the  man  can  one  see  in  his  ascent 
something  of  the  shrewdness  and  thrift 
which  marks  the  French. 

The  William  Larson  who  is  now  one  of 
Oregon’s  foremost  dairymen  was  born 
in  Sweden  in  1860.  In  1871,  when  he  was 
but  11  years  old  he  took  to  the  sea  as 
cabin  boy  on  the  Swedish  brigantine 
“Kronprinzessen.”  She  went  to  Iceland 
for  a  cargo  of  fish  and  carried  it 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Sea  to  Russia.  Returning,  she 
loaded  fruit  at  Messina,  Italy,  for  St. 
Petersburg,  now  Petrograd. 


After  five  years  of  sailing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  William  Larson  first  touched  the 
United  States  at  New  Orleans  in  1877.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  he  sail¬ 
ed  around  the  world  three  times.  In  1883 
he  shipped  on  the  “Ice  King”  of  Boston 
with  no  inkling  that  his  sailing  days 
were  ending.  The  vessel  was  81  days  out 
of  New  York  when  she  touched  Java, 
later  calling  at  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ports.  She  was  dismasted  in  a  gale  and 
was  barely  able  to  make  Vladivostok, 
where  she  was  repaired,  finally  beating 
back  across  the  Pacific  to  Victoria, 
later  shifting  to  Astoria,  where  she  laid 
up  three  months  awaiting  orders. 

Seaman  Larson,  discouraged  at  the 
prospect  of  a  long  period  of  idleness, 
forsook  the  sea.  Today- a  faded,  almost 
illegible,  “W.L.”  tattooed  on  the  back  of 
his  hand  is  the  only  trace  of  tar  about 
the  man,  if  you  except  the  memories 
which  he  can  sometimes  be  pursuaded 
to  detail  to  a  friend. 

“I  went  to  work  as  a  farm  hand  at 
John  Nolan’s  dairy  on  Cook’s  Slough 
just  across  Young’s  river  from  Astoria. 
Later  I  worked  for  Charles  S.  Hess  on 
his  farm  nearby.  In  that  day  I  could 
have  bought  all  the  rich  Youngs  River 
Meadows  country  for  $.10  an  acre— but 
I  didn’t  have  the  $10.  Finally  I  formed  a 
partnership  with  I.N.  Darland  and  we 
farmed  Fort  Clatsop,”  Larson  re¬ 
counted,  there  in  the  lobby. 

Now,  Fort  Clatsop  is  a  clearing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  river  a 
few  miles  from  Astoria.  It  was  there 
that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
spent  the  winter  of  1805-06.  It  is  just  a 
meadow  now.  Larson  and  Darland 
drew  their  water  from  a  spring  which 
tradition  said  Lewis  and  Clark  had  used 
for  the  source  of  their  drinking  water. 

Darland  died,  and  William  Larson 
formed  partnerships  successively  with 

Wedding  photograph  of  Martha 
Heckard  and  William  Larson  taken  in 
1885. 
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The  Larson  family  in  1922  -  Seated  left  to  right 
are:  Gilbert  Larson,  Minnie  Myrtle  Marxen 
holding  Marthann  Hall,  Billy  Larson  holding 
Gilbert  Marxen,  Martha  Heckard  Larson 
holding  Allan  Johnson,  Inga  Larson  holding 
William  Larson  3rd,  and  Robert  Johnson. 
Standing  left  to  right  are:  Mary  Larson  Cleary, 
Henry  Marxen,  Etna  Johnson  Hill,  Clarence 
Larson,  Vera  Johnson  Seppa,  Vernon  Larson, 
Mark  Johnson,  Ethel  Johnson,  and  William 
Larson  Jr. 

E.C.  Jeffers  and  the  late  0. 1.  Petersen. 

The  first  farm  of  his  own  he  bought 
from  W.  E.  Dement.  It  was  a 
wilderness,  but  he  carved  a  dairy  farm 
from  the  forests  and  converted 
tidelands  into  rich  pastures,  pastures 
which  are  green  throughout  the  year  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Clatsop. 

Aside  from  the  exploit  of  making  a 
farm  out  of  a  wilderness,  in  which  he 
worked  out  in  his  own  life  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun’s  “Growth  of  the  Soil,”  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  that  farm  brought  about  the  real 
romance  in  the  life  of  William  Larson, 
dairyman. 

His  farm  was  many  miles  from  his 
market.  There  were  no  roads,  and  a 
river  a  mile  wide  cut  between  his  dairy 
and  the  city  of  Astoria.  Every  settler  in 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  valley  travelled  by 
water.  There  were  few  trails  through 


the  forests  that  separated  the  various 
farms.  When  one  visited  his  neighbor, 
he  went  by  boat.  Larson  began  to  sell 
milk  in  Astoria.  He  scoured  the  country 
for  miles  about  his  farm  to  gather 
together  60  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 

At  4  o'clock  each  morning  he  put  his 
60  gallons  of  milk  in  his  boat  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  river  10  miles  from 
Astoria.  Then  it  was  that  the  sailor  in 
William  Larson  helped  William  Larson, 
dairyman.  Bending  to  the  oars,  he  row¬ 
ed  down  the  Lewis  and  Clark  river, 
across  Young’s  River,  around  the 
peninsula  to  whose  north  side  Astoria 
was  then  confined. 

At  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  Young’s 
river,  there  two  miles  in  width,  joins  the 
Columbia,  which  is  seven  miles  from 
shore  to  shore.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
streams  tides  rip  and  conflicting  cur- 
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rents,  stirred  by  strong  winds  lash  up 
heavy  seas.  Daily,  year  in,  year  out, 
winter,  spring,  summer  and  fall, 
William  Larson  rowed  his  boat  with  his 
60  gallons  of  milk  10  miles  to  his 
market.  The  milk  sold,  there  remained 
10  miles  to  row,  back  to  the  farm.  True, 
the  boat  was  lighter,  but  there  were 
swift  tides,  contrary  currents, 
smashing  waves. 

It  was  cruel,  long  toil,  and  there  was 
the  farm  to  be  cared  for,  the  cows  to  be 
milked,  the  hay  to  be  reaped.  In  the  ear¬ 
ly  years  Larson  had  no  cows  of  his  own. 
Those  came  as  the  profits  of  the  milk 
business  multiplied. 

Sometimes  fierce  storms  swept  the 
river  route  to  market.  At  times  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  though  the  milk  boat  could  not  live 
in  the  waves,  but  a  man  with  the  blood 
of  the  countrymen  of  Champlain  and  la 
Salle,  with  the  blood  of  Norse  Viikings, 
was  at  the  oars,  and  the  frail  skiff 
always  won  through. 

ai  various  times  tnrough  those  years 
less  fortunate,  or  less  skillful,  boatmen 
had  cause  to  bless  the  sailor  dairyman. 


Fifteen  lives  he  saved  from  the  angry 
waters  with  his  boat.  “If  you  write 
anything,  don’t  put  that  in.  Folk  might 
think  I  was  bragging,”  Larson  pleaded 
there  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  As  well 
ask  an  artist  to  omit  the  face  of  a  por¬ 
trait  as  to  ask  a  story-teller  to  leave 
from  his  tale  the  fact  of  15  lives  saved 
by  a  dairyman  in  a  boat. 

William  Larson,  dairyman,  married 
Miss  Martha  Heckard  in  1885.  They 
have  seven  children  and  seven  grand¬ 
children.  Came  a  day  when  Larson  sold 
the  farm  he  had  made  from  the  forest 
and  marshland  to  his  son-in-law,  Mark 
Johnson.  He  bought  another  farm,  his 
present  one,  and  again  from  W.E.  De¬ 
ment. 

There  still  were  no  roads  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  valley.  There  were  few 
wagons.  When  the  neighbors  decided  to 
go  for  a  lark,  they  took  wagons  apart, 
loaded  them  in  a  boat,  swam  the  horses, 
and  crossed  the  river  to  Fort  Clatsop 
where  the  wagons  were  reassembled 
and  the  party  drove  to  the  sea  beach  for 
an  outing.  Returning,  the  river  crossing 
meant  repetition  of  the  tedious  process. 


Billy  Larson,  county  commissioner,  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Clatsop  County 
courthouse  on  August  23,  1904.  He  is  standing,  4th 
from  left.  For  the  identity  of  the  other  men 
pictured,  see  Page  35. 
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Mrs.  Minnie  Myrtle  Marxen, 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  Clatsop  County 
family,  was  one  of  the  county’s  best- 
known  historians  and  writers.  Her  col¬ 
umns  and  articles  appeared  frequently 
in  the  Astorian-Budget. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  A 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  present  system 
of  modern  highways  and  bridges  which 
connects  all  parts  of  Clatsop  County  to¬ 
day  to  the  day  when  many  districts  had 
no  road  connections  at  all  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  and  when  the  rivers  of  the 
county  were  the  principal  arteries  of 
traffic.  And  yet,  measured  in  years,  it 
has  been  but  a  short  span  in  which  this 
transition  in  travel  has  been  wrought. 

It  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  the 
beautiful  new  bridge  is  completed 
across  the  Lewis  and  Clark  river,  a 
sister  bridge  to  the  one  completed  a  few 
years  ago  over  Youngs  Bay.  To  old 
timers  this  recalls  the  long  and  bitter 
fight  waged  for  securing  the  first  bridge 
over  the  bay  which  bridge,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  enabled  residents  of  the  west 
side  to  drive  to  Astoria  for  the  first 
time. 

Just  about  thirty  years  ago,  Wm.  Lar¬ 
son,  veteran  dairyman,  while  coming 
from  Astoria  in  the  small  steam  launch 


BRIDGE 

by  Mrs .  Minnie  Myrtle  Marxen 


Brisk,  during  one  of  the  worst  storms  he 
recalls  during  the  twenty  five  years  he 
made  daily  milk  deliveries  to  this  city, 
noticed,  as  the  boat  neared  the  mouth  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  river  a  fishing  boat 
drifting  bottom  up,  and  a  man  clinging 
to  the  keel.  Mr.  Larson  put  about  to 
assist  the  man  and  found  him  to  be  a 
neighboring  dairyman,  who  started  out 
to  make  his  daily  delivery  to  the  city, 
met  with  disaster,  resulting  in  the 
drowning  of  two  men.  He  himself  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  from  cold  and 
exposure  when  rescued  by  Mr.  Larson. 

Mr.  Junni’s  boat  was  taken  in  tow  and 
he  was  taken  to  his  home  a  few  miles  up 
the  river.  As  the  boat  was  nearing 
his  home  a  stranger  in  a  skiff,  rowing 
towards  Astoria,  hailed  to  inquire  if  it 
was  safe  to  cross  the  bay.  Upon  being 
told  it  would  be  very  risky  to  attempt  a 
crossing  in  such  a  craft  the  man  looked 
keenly  at  the  worn  and  dejected  looking 
men  and  their  storm  wrecked  crafts, 
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drew  along  side  the  launch  and  re¬ 
quested  a  tow.  Mr.  Junni  was  taken  to 
his  home,  where  he  was  indeed  welcom¬ 
ed  with  open  arms  by  the  members  of 
his  family,  for  they  had  little  hopes  for 
his  safe  return.  The  remainder  of  the 
journey  up  the  Lewis  and  Clark  as  far 
as  the  dock  of  J.W.  Reith  was  made  in 
silence,  as  the  men  on  the  boat,  after 
witnessing  such  a  pathetic  scene,  were 
in  no  mood  for  talking  and,  as  later 
developments  showed,  each  was  think¬ 
ing  that  they  must  find  other  means  of 
access  to  the  city  of  Astoria  besides  this 
river  route  so  filled  with  danger. 

As  the  boat  was  tied  to  the  docks,  the 
stranger  stepped  ashore  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  those  still  in  the  boat  said,  “My 
name  is  W.J.  Ingalls.  I  came  from  Ver¬ 
mont  where  they  have  roads,  and,  by 


the  Heavens,  we’ve  got  to  have  a  road 
because  I  have  bought  a  home  here,  and 
must  have  another  way  of  getting  to 
Astoria,  other  than  that  river.”  This 
sentiment  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Larson 
and  also  J.W.  Reith,  who  had  appeared 
at  the  dock,  and  there  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  was  the  first  step  taken  in  the 
securing  of  a  road,  for  these  three  men 
decided  to  call  a  meeting  at  the 
Chadwell  school  house  for  a  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  of  getting  a  road. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  all  the 
settlers  of  the  valley,  a  mere  handful  of 
energetic  and  determined  men.  After 
considerable  discussion  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  county 
court  to  do  all  within  their  power 
toward  getting  a  road  from  Chadwell  to 
Astoria.  The  committee  consisted  of 


William  Larson’s  milkboat  Brisk  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  river.  He  is  at  the  wheel  while  Martha 
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W.J.  Ingalls,  “the  stranger  from  Ver¬ 
mont,”  his  brother  D.J.  Ingalls,  J.W. 
Reith,  E.C.  Jeffers  and  Wm.  Larson. 
These  men  in  due  time  appeared  before 
the  court  and  presented  their  claim. 
Members  of  the  court  at  this  time  were 
J.H.D.  Gray,  judge  and  Howell  Lewis 
and  Chris  Peterson,  commissioners.  All 
expressed  themselves  as  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  project, 
but  could  see  no  way  of  financing  it  and 
were  not  willing  to  undertake  a  project 
which  at  the  time  appeared  to  be  a  for¬ 
midable  undertaking.  Still  determined, 
these  men  appeared  again  and  again 
before  the  court,  until  the  members  of 
that  body  promised  to  construct  a 
bridge,  providing  the  farmers  would 
build  the  road.  Here  appeared  a  dif¬ 
ficulty-  for  the  request  was  for  a  bridge 


across  Young’s  Bay,  a  site  favored  only 
by  Mr.  Lewis.  Judge  Gray  favored 
Dagget’s  Point,  at  present  the  site  of 
Young’s  Bay  Lumber  Co.’s  plant.  In 
this  he  was  backed  by  the  Young’s 
River  people,  Mr.  Petersen  favored  a 
bridge  to  Warrenton,  crossing  where 
the  railroad  trestle  is  at  present,  and  he 
was  very  stoutly  supported  by  the  War¬ 
renton  people  and  other  residents. 

Although  these  supporters  of  the 
Young’s  Bay  projects  realized  a  serious 
predicament,  on  account  of  this  division 
of  opinion,  they  were  as  yet  undaunted 
and  by  volunteer  labor,  a  right  of  way 
was  built  for  a  road,  from  Chadwell  to 
L.E.  Wilson’s  farm  near  Miles  Cross¬ 
ing.  Here  a  new  difficulty  was  en¬ 
countered  for  from  Miles  Crossing  to 
Young’s  Bay  was  undiked  tide  lands, 


Heckard  Larson  holds  William  Larson  Jr.  the 
two  men  in  the  bow  are  unidentified. 
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flooded  by  every  high  tide  and  just  how 
to  make  a  passable  road  over  these  tide 
flats  with  little  money  was  rather  a 
damper  to  the  spirits  of  these  sturdy 

pioneer  road  builders. 

Appearing  before  the  court,  after 
completing  the  right  of  way,  the  request 
for  a  bridge  at  Young’s  Bay  was  renew¬ 
ed  although  little  was  accomplished. 
However,  acting  upon  a  suggestion 
from  Judge  Gray,  a  canvass  of  the 
county  was  made  for  signatures  favor¬ 
ing  the  Young’s  Bay  site.  Later  this 
petition  was  presented  to  the  court  with 
2500  signatures.  Again  trouble  came, 
for  the  court  questioned  the  legality  of 
some  of  the  signatures  and  hired  an  ex¬ 
pert  who  ruled  out  five  hundred  names 
on  account  of  mispelling,  wrong  ad¬ 
dresses  and  other  minor  technical 
reasons.  This  left  three  hundred  names 
short  of  the  required  majority,  but  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  hiring  of  A. 
Lebermen  of  Astoria  to  get  the 
necessary  signatures  for  which  was  to 
be  paid  ten  cents  each. 

The  presenting  of  this  fully  signed 
petition  to  the  court  saved  the  day  for  a 
bridge  across  Young’s  Bay. 

So  far  so  good,  but  where  to  get 
money  to  build  a  dike  road  across  the 
tideflats  to  Young’s  Bay  was  indeed  a 
problem.  It  appeared  to  those  most  in¬ 
terested  that  the  whole  proposition  was 
up  in  the  air  and  an  overland  road  to  As¬ 
toria  would  be  reality  only  in  dreams, 
especially  so  for  at  this  time  the  court 
emphatically  stated  they  would  not  ex¬ 
pend  $23,000  on  a  bridge  without  a 
guarantee  that  a  road  would  be  built. 

Undaunted  even  as  yet  by  the  many 
obstacles  they  were  encountering  these 
people  called  a  meeting  and  after 
lengthy  discussions  decided  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  court  and  so  the  follow¬ 
ing  men  pledged  themselves  to  the 
court  as  directly  responsible  for  the 
building  of  a  road:  Judge  J.Q.A. 
Bowlsby,  E.C.  Jeffers,  J.W.  Reith,  D.J. 
Ingalls,  W.E.  Dement,  W.J.  Ingalls, 
and  Wm.  Larson. 


The  court  soon  let  the  contract  for  the 
bridge  to  a  Mr.  Clinton  and  those  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
road  began  a  campaign  to  raise  the 
necessary  money,  a  campaign  which  in 
the  end  proved  very  successful,  for 
everyone  responded  well  and  from  all 
over  the  county  came  donations  of  cash 
and  expression  of  good  luck.  Thus  by 
subscriptions,  donations  and  benefit 
dances  the  money  was  raised  and  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  dredging  of  the  first  dike 
road  was  let  to  the  Hackett  Dredging 
Co.  of  Portland. 

This  road  dike  4800  ft.  long  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  it  was  apparent  that  some 
covering  must  be  laid  over  this  before  it 
was  at  all  passable  for  all  know  that 
tide  land  mud  can  be  most  sticky  and 
the  road  builders  were  literally  stuck  in 
the  mud.  Even  this  obstacle  was  over¬ 
come  by  securing  from  property 
owners  including  Mr.  Trullinger, 
Harvey  Hobson  and  the  Taylor  estate, 
the  right  to  take  the  stringers  and  ties 
from  the  old  railroad  trestle  around 
Smith’s  Point.  The  ties  were  taken  off 
by  D.J.  Ingalls,  rafted  and  towed  up  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  River  to  Reith’s  farm, 
where  a  small  sawmill,  purchased  by 
the  county  and  operated  by  the  Heckerd 
boys  was  set  up  to  split  these  ties  which 
were  used  for  planking  the  road. 

Wm.  Larson  salvaged  the  stringers 
and  towed  them  up  the  canal  beside  the 
dike  where  they  were  sawed  into  ten 
foot  lengths.  These  laid  on  the  dike  road 
made  a  most  substantial  road  ten  feet 
wide  and  eight  inches  thick  and  stood 
the  traffic  for  several  years. 

This  was  the  initial  step  in  road 
building  and  highway  construction  in 
Clatsop  County,  a  work  on  which  has 
continued  until  the  yearly  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  such  work  figures  in  the 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the 
Young’s  Bay  bridge  today,  with  its  con¬ 
necting  roads  and  byways,  is  a  part  of 
greatest  market  road  in  the  county  as 
well  as  a  most  important  link  in  the 
great  Columbia  River  Highway. 
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THE  LEWIS  BRIDGE  SONG 

1 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  has  at 
last  toed  the  mark 

And  her  people  stand  ready  to 
pay 

When  the  franchise  has 
passed 

We  will  combine  at  last 

To  construct  a  bridge  over 

Youngs  Bay. 

9 

4 

William  Larson  will  smile  and 
he’ll  think  it  worth  while 

When  he  dreams  that  at  some 
future  day 

He  will  sell  off  the  Brisk  and 
run  no  risk 

While  he  carts  his  milk  over 
Youngs  Bay. 

Now  Walt  Ingalls  has  tried 

And  worked  hard  for  our  side 

And  with  true  satisfaction  he 
may 

Drive  over  the  stream  with 
his  buggy  and  team 

To  the  opposite  shores  of 

Youngs  Bay. 

3 

John  Reith  says  immense  it 
will  lessen  expense 

For  the  Milk  Maid  can  not 
live  on  hay. 

Our  Eagle  shall  fly  over  land 
high  and  dry 

On  the  road  that  leads  over 
Youngs  Bay. 

a 

That  the  die  has  been  cast 

C.S.  Dow  finds  at  last 

That  prosperity  is  coming  his 
way. 

For  its  safe  to  surmise  that  a 
city  shall  rise 

On  the  southwestern  shore  of 

Youngs  Bay. 

Chorus 

Now  tis  time  to  conclude  this 
our  brief  interlude. 

We’ll  remember  our  friend 

Capt.  Gray. 

All  Astorians  will  meet  and 
rejoicingly  greet. 

Half  way  over  the  bridge  on 
Youngs  Bay. 

Tho  all  Warrenton  may  storm 

And  Adairs  make  it  warm 

They  shall  find  we  shall  have 
our  own  way 

Of  all  routes  in  request 

Dagget’s  point  is  the  best 

And  we’ll  bridge  at  the  head 
of  Youngs  Bay. 

The  author  of  the  above  poem  is  Wellington  C. 
Bishop  of  Seaside.  The  poem  appeared  in  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  at  the  time  the  county  was 
trying  to  decide  where  to  put  the  proposed 
Youngs  Bay  bridge.  The  Warrenton  supporters 
wanted  it  to  be  built  at  the  head  of  Youngs  Bay 
about  where  the  railroad  trestle  is  today.  The 
people  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  area  wanted  it 
built  at  Dagget’s  Point.  Lewis  and  Clark  won  this 
fight  but  the  controversy  did  cause  some  long- 
lasting  hard  feelings. 
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REUBEN  L.  JENSEN 


When  Reuben  Jensen  came  to  Astoria 
in  the  fall  of  1928  to  begin  his  teaching 
career,  he  found  in  this  community,  its 
schools  and  its  people,  an  atmosphere 
very  much  to  his  liking.  It  was  one  in 
which  he  could  develop  his  interests 
and  his  talents  for  his  own  enjoyment 
and  in  the  service  of  others. 

Reuben’s  first  assignment  was  to 
teach  manual  training  to  junior  high 
students  at  Captain  Robert  Gray  and 
John  Jacob  Astor  junior  high  schools, 
spending  one-half  day  at  each  school. 
At  that  time  Mr.  A.C.  Hampton  was 
superintendent  of  Astoria  schools,  J.S. 
Branstator  was  principal  of  Astoria 
high  school,  Cecilia  M.  Beyler  was  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Gray,  C.L.  Wormer  headed 
Astor  and  E.E.  Jackson  was  principal 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  junior  high  school. 
Reuben  was  on  the  Astoria  high  school 
faculty  when  Mr.  E.D.  Towler  came  to 
assume  the  principalship  of  that  school 
in  March  1932.  At  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment,  Reuben  had  spent  all  but  five 
years  in  the  Astoria  school  system.  Of 
the  years,  1943-48,  three  were  spent  at 


by  Esther  Jensen 

Ft.  Ord,  Ca.,  where  he  had  been  called 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  to  be 
Coordinator  of  the  Training  Film 
Library.  One  year  was  spent  with  the 
Craig  Visual  Aids  Co.  in  San  Francisco 
and  a  fifth  year  at  Boise,  Idaho,  where 
he  taught  shop  in  the  high  school. 

During  the  spring  of  1948  while 
teaching  at  Boise,  Reuben  received  a 
call  from  Walter  Christensen,  who  was 
then  principal  of  Astoria  high  school, 
asking  him  to  come  back  to  that  school 
to  resume  his  teaching  in  Astoria. 
Reuben  was  quick  to  accept  this  re¬ 
quest. 

So  after  the  school  year  ended  in 
Boise,  he  returned  to  Astoria  with  his 
wife,  Esther,  whom  he  had  married  in 
July  1942,  and  their  year-old  son,  John. 
September  1948  then  was  the  beginning 
of  the  second  segment  of  his  teaching  in 
Astoria  which  was  to  continue  until  his 
retirement  at  the  end  of  the  1973  school 
year  while  Roy  Seeborg  was 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Reuben  Leander  Jensen  was  born 
September  18,  1903,  the  youngest  of  the 
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ten  children  of  Knut  and  Anna  Meidell 
Jensen.  Both  of  his  parents  were 
natives  of  Norway  and  while  very 
young  came  with  their  respective 
families  to  the  United  States.  Along 
with  other  Norwegian  immigrants,  they 
settled  in  Ohio.  Knut  and  Anna  met 
there  and  were  married  on  March  27, 
1879.  Later  they  moved  to  Oregon  and 
settled  on  a  farm  west  of  Silverton.  It 
was  there  that  Reuben  was  born.  Soon 
after,  his  family  moved  to  still  another 
farm,  this  time  to  one  closer  to  Silver- 
ton,  where  Reuben  grew  up  and  went  to 
school. 

Though  his  early  years  were  spent  on 
a  farm  and  he  participated  in  work 
there,  Reuben’s  interests  were  pattern¬ 
ed  after  those  of  his  two  other  brothers. 
Hans  was  a  skilled  mechanical 
engineer  and  Lars  an  amateur 
photographer  who  had  set  up  his  own 
dark  room. 

These  two  interests  were  manifested 
in  Reuben’s  choice  of  subjects  at 


Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  now 
Oregon  State  University.  In  June  1928, 
he  was  graduated  with  a  degree  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts.  He  had  taken  courses 
which  he  would  later  put  to  use  in  his 
work  and  life  in  Astoria.  Such  courses, 
to  name  a  few,  besides  the  basic 
mechanical  drawing  courses,  were  col¬ 
or,  commercial  and  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy,  metal  design,  jewelry  making, 
water  color,  leather  tooling,  and 
carpentry  and  home  planning.  Skills 
and  information  acquired  in  the  latter 
courses  were  used  in  his  building  the 
family  home  in  Astoria. 

Reuben  became  interested  in  photo¬ 
graphy  very  early  and  carried  his  in¬ 
terest  throughout  his  life,  receiving 
wide  recognition  for  his  community  ser¬ 
vice  and  for  his  artistic  achievement. 

On  June  26,  1973,  the  Astoria  Kiwanis 
Club  presented  a  Certificate  of  Ap¬ 
preciation  to  him  for  “Unselfish  Com¬ 
munity  Service.”  Perhaps  they  were 
referring  to  his  generous  giving  of  time 


Knut  and  Anna  Meidell  Jensen, 
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Esther  Jensen  on  Cougar  Rock  overlooking  the 
Columbia  River 


and  energy  to  the  solution  of  problems 
related  to  Astoria’s  schools,  or  to  his 
many  years  of  assisting  individuals  and 
groups  with  their  photographic  pro¬ 
blems.  And  in  addition,  they  may  have 
referred  to  specific  events  in  recent 
years.  One  such  service  was  his  making 
of  the  film,  “The  Astoria  Story”,  a  copy 
of  which  was  sent  to  Astoria’s  sister  ci¬ 
ty,  Waldorf,  Germany,  in  1966. 

The  Bronze  Relief  Map  at  the  Astoria 
Column,  dedicated  in  September  1966, 
was  an  undertaking  of  the  Angora  Hik¬ 
ing  Club  of  Astoria.  Serving  as  the 
Club’s  president  at  the  time,  Reuben 
along  with  Angora  Club  members, 
James  Jarvis,  Sr.,  Arthur  Stangland 
and  Esther  Juntti,  did  all  the  research 
for  this  project.  They  drew  the  map  and 
later  built  a  model  showing  the 
topography  of  the  area.  They  contacted 
a  Portland  firm  which  made  the  bronze 
casting  and  the  Astoria  Granite  Works, 
Denny  and  Dick  Thompson  owners, 
who  built  the  pedestal.  It  was  through 
v  Reuben’s  inspiration  that  the  project 
was  initiated  and,  according  to  his  com¬ 
mittee  members,  it  was  to  Reuben  that 
chief  credit  was  due  for  his  leadership 
in  the  project. 


Then  again  in  October  1971,  after  an 
Angora  Club  trip  on  the  trails  of  the 
wooded  area,  the  tip  of  Tongue  Point, 
Reuben,  long  aware  of  the  uniqueness 
of  this  area,  came  to  the  realization  that 
there  was  a  need  to  assure  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  original  suggestion  was  that 
this  area  be  made  into  a  public  park. 
Later  it  was  found  more  feasible  to 
leave  it  in  its  natural  state. 

Tongue  Point  was  acquired  from 
private  ownership  by  Clatsop  County, 
but  was  given  to  the  United  States 
government  at  no  cost  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  defense  facilities.  Now 
it  was  no  longer  being  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  There  was  fear  that  it  might  again 
revert  to  private  ownership  and  possi¬ 
ble  exploitation  for  its  timber  and  rock 
resources.  Reuben  then  felt  the  urgency 
of  making  his  concerns  and  views 
known  to  the  public. 

Accordingly  he  sent  letters  with 
photographs  of  the  area  to  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield,  Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt  and  to 
Governor  Tom  McCall.  He  also  expres- 
ed  his  views  to  the  Astoria  City  Council, 
to  the  Port  of  Astoria  and  to  the  City 
Parks  and  Recreation  Committee.  A 
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number  of  stories  were  carried  in  The 
Daily  Astorian  which  also  gave 
editorial  support  to  the  idea. 

As  a  result  of  these  letters  and  much 
inquiry  and  investigation,  the  Federal 
Government  has  indicated  that  the  area 
will  be  protected  from  exploitation  and 
will  remain  in  its  natural  and  primitive 
state.  The  Angora  Club  remains  alert  to 
any  further  action  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  take. 

Reuben  loved  the  waterfront  and 
kept  himself  alert  to  any  activity  there 
which  he  might  want  to  photograph.  His 
fishing  boat  scenes  were  pictured  on 
covers  of  PACIFIC  FISHERMAN  in 


1942,  1943,  1945  and  1946.  OREGON 
EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  used  one  of 
his  West  End  Mooring  Basin  scenes  for 
their  September  1949  cover.  His  color 
photograph  of  Crater  Lake  was  used  by 
the  Oregon  State  Highway  Commission 
in  an  advertisement  for  tourism. 

Reuben  exhibited  black  and  wjiite 
photographs  at  the  First  Idaho  Salon  in 
Boise  and  at  Camera  Clubs  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  in  Portland.  His  color 
photographs  were  accepted  for  exhibit 
at  the  First  Canadian  International  Col¬ 
or  Slide  Salon  in  Toronto  and  the  Cran- 
brook  International  Color  Slide  Salon  in 
Detroit,  Michigan.  His  color 


Reuben  Jensen,  long-time  teacher  at  Astoria 
public  schools. 
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For  several  years,  Reuben  roomed  with  the 
Judge  Guy  Boyington  family  in  their  home  at  the 
corner  of  12th  and  Grand.  Pictured  here  is  Judge 
Boyington  standing  by  his  automobiel  in  1934. 


photograph  “Mt.  Hood  at  Sunset”  was 
judged  a  prize  winner  in  POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY’S  1941  International 
$6000  prize  picture  contest.  One  of  his 
entries  in  the  Second  Chicago  Interna¬ 
tional  Color  Slide  Salon  took  honors  in 
1946. 

Reuben’s  deep  interest  in 
photography  and  his  camera  readiness 
led  him  to  record  everyday  scenes,  ac¬ 
tivities  and  projects  in  the  lives  of 
citizens  of  this  community. 

Reuben’s  last  activity  was  a 
photographic  assignment.  As  a  stringer 
for  KGW-TV,  he  covered  the  1974  Sand 
Castle  contest  in  Cannon  Beach  with 
film  and  a  story.  He  died  a  week  later, 
July  28,  in  a  Portland  hospital.  The 
community  that  he  loved  so  much  and 
served  so  well  mourned  his  loss  and  ex¬ 
pressed  heartfelt  appreciation  for  his 
contributions  both  in  artistry  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

On  December  13,  1974,  the  following 
statement  appeared  in  Philippa 
Mardesich’s  column,  ‘‘The  Reuben 
Jensen  exhibit  at  Astor  Library, 
representing  the  top  echelon  on 


photographic  art,  deserves  viewing  by 
all  who  recognize  the  finest  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  From  superb  “reflections” 
along  the  waterfront,  to  dramatic  ocean 
scenes  to  exquisitely  detailed  close-ups 
of  sea  grasses  and  dew-jeweled  flowers, 
the  exhibit  is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Shown 
posthumously,  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  a 
great  artist  of  the  camera.” 

In  the  words  of  Grady  Pannell,  sports 
editor  of  The  Daily  Astorian,  “Reuben’s 
demise  comes  as  a  shock  because  of  the 
generous  nature  this  man  possessed 
and  his  willingness  to  go  that  extra  bit 
to  accommodate  you.  Rube  was  most 
helpful  when  it  came  to  borrowing  pic¬ 
tures  of  Fishermen  athletes.  The  entire 
school  system  will  miss  him.” 

Dorothy  Jackson,  former  student  and 
neighbor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Daily  Astorian  wrote,  “Astoria  will 
surely  miss  this  outstanding  citizen  in 
his  role  as  husband,  father,  teacher, 
photographer,  naturalist,  friend  and 
neighbor.  In  -his  quiet  way  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  so  many  things  which 
benefited  so  many  and  which  he  leaves 
behind  as  an  honor  to  his  name.” 
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The  Astoria  Column  -  Photograph  by  Reuben 
Jensen 
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The  Astoria  Mooring  Basin  -  Photograph  by 
Reuben  Jensen 
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The  Peter  I redale  -  Photograph  by  Reuben 
Jensen 
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A  PIED  PIPER  STORY 

Astoria  in  the  Gay 
80s  and  90s 


by  August  Hildebrand 

Astoria,  Oregon  -o-  November  1943 
The  press  mentioning  Pied  the  Piper 
and  his  rats  —  and  attempted  unsuc¬ 
cessful  emulation  of  a  certain  musical¬ 
ly  inclined  California  band  master  —  in¬ 
terested  me  very  much  —  so  that  my 
memory  was  awakened  as  to  certain 
happenings  in  the  late  80s  or  early  90s  of 
the  last  century,  right  here  in  Astoria. 


Early  Astoria  was  built  on  wooden 
piling  over  the  Columbia.  The  waves  of 
the  river  rolling  under  the  buildings, 
driftwood  logs  bumping  against  the 
building  foundations. 

The  heavily  wooded,  steep  hill  afford¬ 
ed  but  scant  firm  building  sites,  more 
expensive  to  prepare.  Piling  and 
lumber  was  cheap,  and  wooden  homes 
and  wooden  streets  were  in  use.  In  1883 
there  were  only  two  brick  houses;  the 
old  Carruthers  residence  on  Exchange 
Street  between  14th  and  15th  and  the 
I.O.O.F.  business,  bank,  apartment  and 
hall  building  —  a  three  storied  affair 
much  more  pretentious  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  one.  All  the  of  fall  and  waste  was 
swept  direct  into  the  waters  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  through  openings  in  the  floors  of 
the  buildings,  especially  in  the  business 
part  of  the  town,  also  horse  stable  and 
pigsty  manure,  with  dead  fish.  Salmon 
stranded  on  the  beaches,  offall  waste 
from  17  salmon  canneries,  grocery 
store  sweepings  (every  grocery  store 
kept  a  stock  of  animal  feed). 


Cockroaches  in  the  eating  places  were 
considered  as  rat  food  and  for  this 
reason  rats  were  semi-tolerated  to  help 
exterminate  the  roaches.  All  these  con¬ 
ditions  made  Astoria,  in  those  days,  a 
paradise  —  for  rats. 

The  first  attempt  to  rid  the  town  of 
rats  was  made  by  a  certain  “Pied  the 
Piper”  in  those  early  days. 

The  second  attempt  for  more 
sanitary  conditions  was  a  State  law  — 
enacted  through  the  effort  of  the  late 
James  W.  Welch,  as  representative, 
from  Astoria,  at  Salem  —  to  protect  the 
Sea  Gulls  as  valuable  scavengers.  This 
helped  considerable. 

The  third,  and  most  successful  effort 
was  made  by  the  late  mayor  Wm.  C. 
Logan,  then  a  councilman,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  Astoria  Seawall  and  fill  of 
the  mud  flats  project,  under  Astoria,  as 
a  sanitary  problem. 

Another  incentive  for  more  sanitary 
condition  was  a  Bubonic  scare,  when  all 
vessels,  arriving  from  the  Orient,  were 
required  by  harbor  laws  to  place  rat 
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guards  on  their  hawsers. 

This  bubonic  scare  was  the  incentive 
to  establish  a  quarantine  station,  across 
the  river,  where  among  others,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  Dr.  Holt,  Dr.  Jay  Tuttle, 
Capt.  Jim  Babbidge,  Capt.  John  E. 
Haggblom,  Thad  S.  Trullinger,  Ole 
Estoos,  Joe  Johansen  and  Frank 
Williams  were  the  main  personages  for 
a  number  of  years. 

And  now,  of  course,  we  have  the 
vigilance  of  city  Health  Officer  Dr. 
Nellie  Smith  Vernon,  Vern  Rierson  of 
the  Health  unit  for  Clatsop  County  and 
Eugene  Chadwick  of  the  State  Board  of 
Sanitation;  to  play  the  “Pied  Pipers”  of 
today. 

The  stench  in  Astoria,  before  these 
days  of  improvement,  on  a  bright  sunny 
day,  augmented  by  rotting  sawdust  on 
the  beaches  from  three  sawmills  (Trull- 
ingers,  Kinneys  and  McGregors)  refuse 
of  the  slaughter  house  of  Bergman  and 
Berry  at  Alderbrook  with  De  Forces  Oil 
factory  around  Smiths  Point  —  was 
something  to  behold  in  memory.  No 
wonder  that  the  original,  fresh  Chinook 
wind  was  hailed  with  delight,  coming 
from  the  Northwest,  from  the  town  of 
Chinook,  Washington  —  across  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  meaning  of 
this  has  changed  in  later  years,  and 
now,  Chinook  wind  is  known  as  a  warm, 
snow  melting  south  and  southwest 
wind. 

This  combination  of  rat  attracting 
conditions  favored  the  10th  Street  loca¬ 
tion,  between  Bond  and  Commercial  for 
catching  rats  in  traps  —  and  subse¬ 
quent  sport  of  releasing  the  rats,  on  the 
street,  for  dogs  to  catch  and  dispose 
them  to  the  delight  of  a  sportive  au¬ 
dience.  Rat  catching  was  a  sport  in 
those  days. 

Megler  and  Wright  the  genial  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  old  leading  Occidental 
hotel  —  a  hotel  that  was  in  line  of  ad¬ 
vancement  with  any  hotel  on  the  coast; 
a  hotel  with  large  plateglass  mirrors, 
crystal  gas  chandeliers  and  furniture  of 


the,  then  modern  heavy  marble  top 
design;  where  white  gloved,  black 
liveried  Negro  waiters  were  in  atten¬ 
dance;  a  hotel  with  a  famed  liquor  bar 
and  the  equally  famed  clam  chowder 
pot  where  the  nationally  celebreties 
such  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Harry  W. 
Scott  and  John  L.  Sullivan,  the 
prizefighters  were  made  to  feel  at 
home. 

The  upper  veranda  porch  of  the  hotel 
was  used  as  a  rostrum  from  which 
public  speakers,  politians  and  4th  of  Ju¬ 
ly  haranguers  were  trying  to  sway 
public  opinion. 

Well,  Megler  and  Wright  were  also 
the  leading  Rat  Dog  fanciers. 

They  had  two  full  blooded  Black  and 
tan  Rat  Terriers,  Black  and  Tans  were 
the  “Fashionable”  breed  of  those  days. 
They  are  a  small,  smooth  haired,  agile 
breed.  The  Occident  hotel  horse  stable 
was  located  on  10th  street  where  the 
Firestone  Store  is  now.  Every  preten¬ 
tious  hotel  had  a  horse  drawn  coach 
meet  the  steamer  —  and  later  the 
railway  trains  arriving  passengers 

A.  V.  Allens  grocery  and  feed  store 
was  located  on  10th  and  Commercial, 
back,  south  of  the  hotel.  The  Black  and 
Tans  were  very  nimble,  often  they 
would  toss  the  rat  six  to  ten  feet  in  the 
air.  In  the  fall  the  rat  was  stunned  and 
then  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs,  who 
worked  in  team  tactics;  one  tearing  the 
rat  one  way  and  one  the  other.  When 
one  dog  had  the  proper  grip  it  was  simp¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  a  severe  shake  and  the 
rat  was  in  rat  heaven  or  h— . 

Anson  Allen,  brother  of  A.V.  Allen 
and  Carlton.  Allen  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  black  New  Foundland  dog  who 
would  dispose  of  the  rats,  caught  in  the 
A  V.  Allen  store.  This  New  Foundland 
dog  seemed  to  paralyze  the  rats  with 
his  size;  he  had  no  trouble  to  grab  them 
dexteriously  and  with  dispatch.  Frank 
Dunbar  was  at  that  time  head  clerk  at 
A.V .  Allen.  Speaking  with  him  about  the 
rat  plague  of  those  days,  he  told  me  of 
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one  instance:  from  a  stack  of  boxes 
Galetta  the  rats  had  gnawed  a  hole  in 
the  lowest,  from  behind  and  eaten  the 
entire  contents  —  entailing  a  severe 
monetary  loss.  Galetta  is  Italian  ships 
hard  bread,  round  biscuit  like;  baked  in 
San  Francisco;  it  was  the  staple 
fishermen  and  sailors  bread  of  those 
days;  later  displaced  by  Biscotto  —  and 
now  with  the  Scandinavian  Rye  Crisp. 

Foard  and  Stokes  —  an  old  renowned, 
general  merchandise  firm,  also  had  a 
rat  catching  dog,  known  by  every  one 
by  the  name  Jack,  a  black  and  white, 
hairy  Scotchman  —  trained  by  James 
J.  Stokes,  who  with  Frank  Patton, 
Alsea  Fox,  Nelson  Troyer  and  a  few 
others  were  the  Astoria  Bird  Dog  fan¬ 
ciers  —  another  great  sport  —  and,  by 
the  way  Indian  George,  J.  E.  Beasly. 
Emsly  Houghton,  Wm.  Bock  were  the 
keepers  of  hounds  for  Panther, 
Wildcats,  Elk  and  Deer  hunting, 
another  great  sport  in  those  days. 

Well  this  “Jack  the  Scotchman” 
helped  to  keep  the  rat  sport  alive  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15th  and  Commercial 
the  site  of  the  Foard  and  Stokes  store. 
All  this,  with  Sam  Harris’  Cockfights, 
at  9th  and  Bond  —  and  an  occasional 
local,  national  renowned,  prizefight, 
kept  the  sporting  element  in  an  inten¬ 
sive  mood.  Also  the  sailor  boarding 
house  fights  and  street  brawls  enliven¬ 
ed  the  sporting  scenes. 

Well,  the  first  Astoria  Pied  Piper  ar¬ 
rived,  and  agreed  to  drive  the  rats  from 
Astoria.  He  had  a  business  head  —  went 
to  the  different  merchants  and  offered, 
for  so  much  cash,  to  rid  the  premises  of 
rats.  Many  of  the  firms  agreed.  Among 
them  was  Foard  and  Stokes  with  whom 
I  was  employed. 

I  do  not  remember  the  amount  of 
compensation  agreed  upon,  but  many 
of  the  Astoria  firms  readily  agreed,  as 
the  monetary  damage  by  rats  was 
rather  severe,  even  if  the  firms  did  not 


mind  the  sanitary  situation  as  much  as 
we  today,  when  even  the  state  and  na¬ 
tion  are  stressing  on  sanitary 
measures. 

The  firm  of  Foard  and  Stokes  was 
then  located  in  the  present  Osburn- 
O’Brien  building.  The  warehouse,  a  cor¬ 
rugated  iron  and  wood  construction  af¬ 
fair,  was  a  separate  building  in  the 
rear,  built  on  pilings,  over  the  waves  of 
the  river  —  and,  this  is  the  way  Peter 
did  his  stunt:  — 

Like  the  children,  in  the  Pied  Pipers 
times,  all  the  bosses,  employees, 
customers  and  children  present 
gathered  to  witness  the  performance. 
Peter  the  Pied  led  the  procession  to  the 
warehouse.  It  was  during  daylight.  The 
middle  of  the  day.  No  sooner  had  he 
entered,  through  the  door,  a  squealing 
was  heard  and  presently  a  bewildered 
rat  scampered  on  top  of  a  row  of  feed 
sacks.  Our  rat  catcher  promptly  grabb¬ 
ed  the  surprised  rat  by  the  neck,  and 
with  a  deft  turn  of  his  fingers  flung  it, 
dead  on  the  floor.  The  noise  and  squeal¬ 
ing  of  scampering  rats  continued,  one 
was  getting  away  to  another  corner  of 
the  warehouse,  while  another  was  ca¬ 
vorting  on  the  ceiling  rafters,  looking 
down  at  Peter  with  curious,  heeding, 
bewildered  eyes.  We  saw  three  rats  and 
heard  many  more;  the  building  was  not 
rat  proof,  they  could  easily  get  away. 
Anyways,  the  direct  result  was  one 
dead  rat  —  and  a  riddance,  for  about  a 
month  or  two,  of  all  the  rats  in  that 
warehouse.  While  going  the  rounds  in 
this  warehouse,  our  rat  catcher  placed, 
a  vaseline  like,  substance,  here  and 
there  on  the  feed  sacks,  walls  and  floor. 
He  would  not  divulge  what  this  was,  but 
at  a  subsequent  informal  meeting,  of 
the  interested  spectators,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  substance  was  some  prepara¬ 
tion  from  the  sexual  organs  of  an 
animal,  deadly  and  revengeful  enemies 
of  the  rat  —  perhaps  the  weasel,  owl,  or 
such  like.  We  could  not  smell  anything, 
but  perhaps  the  rats  could  and  — 
departed. 
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Gelo  F.  Parker 


The  following  article  on  the  boyhood  of  Gelo  F. 
Parker  was  taken  from  a  book,  “History  of 
Petaluma,  A  California  River  Town’’,  written  by 
Adair  Heig.  We  are  reprinting  it  here  with  the 
kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Heig.  Copies  of  this  book 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  publisher  - 
Scotwall  Associates,  841  B.  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
94952.  ($10.95  plus  $1  mailing  costs  for 

paperback). 

According  to  Adair  Heig,  the  diaries  of  Gelo 
Parker  can  be  found  at  the  Bancroft  Library  in 
Berkely,  California.  We  are  particularly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  present  these  boyhood 
reminiscences  of  a  boy  who  later  became  one  of 
Clatsop  County’s  more  prominent  citizens.  It 
gives  us  a  rare  glimpse  of  life  in  a  small  town 
over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  GELO  F.  PARKER 

by  Adair  Heig 


Mrs.  J.E.  Woodworth,  a  primary 
school  teacher  in  1871  was  assigned  to  a 
one- room  district  school  just  south  of 
Petaluma,  Calif.  One  of  her  new  pupils 
was  Gelo  Freeman  Parker,  the  earnest 
seventeen-year-old  son  of  Freeman 
Parker,  pioneer  dairyman  at  Haystack 
Landing.  Gelo  promptly  wrote  to  his 
cousins  in  Oregon, 

Alma,  George,  and  myself  attend 
school  a  mile  from  our  house,  our 
teacher  is  a  lady,  and  a  very  sarcastic 
one,  too.  Her  salary  is  seventy  dollars  a 
month. 

Very  little  happened  to  young  Gelo 
that  he  did  not  confide  either  to  these 
cousins  or  to  his  diary.  From  his  jour¬ 
nals  and  his  letters,  each  one  of  which 
he  carefully  copied  into  his  letter-book 
before  sending  it,  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  in  Petaluma 
over  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Gelo’s  father,  a  progressive 
schoolteacher  turned  farmer,  came  to 
California  from  Vermont  with  the  first 
wave  of  goldseekers  in  1849.  At  that 
time  those  who  came  to  California  by 
sea  could  either  go  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
—  an  18,000-mile  journey  that  took  an 
average  of  five  months  —  or  risk  the 
shorter  but  more  dangerous  Isthmus 
crossing  at  Panama.  Parker,  like  many 
others  burning  with  impatience  to  get  to 
the  goldfields  before  all  the  gold  was 
gone,  elected  to  board  an  Isthmus- 
bound  steamer  at  New  York. 


Arriving  at  Chagres,  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  Parker  and  his  fellow  travellers 
hired  natives  with  dugout  canoes  to 
take  them  forty  miles  along  the 
pestilential  Chagres  River,  then  rode 
mules  the  last  twenty  miles  over  the  hil¬ 
ly  southern  edge  of  the  Isthmus.  They 
arrived  to  find  the  city  of  Panama 
already  jammed  with  hundreds  of 
goldseekers  awaiting  ships  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

During  his  two-month  wait  for  a  ship, 
Parker  was  forced  to  accept  lodging  in 
a  room  where  eighteen  people  lay  sick. 
As  a  result  he  spent  his  first  four  mon¬ 
ths  in  San  Francisco  in  a  boarding¬ 
house,  recovering  from  yellow  fever.  In 
February,  1850,  he  made  his  way  to 
Long  Bar,  on  the  Yuba  River,  and 
“prosecuted  mining  with  good  success 
for  three  months.”  Two  years  later, 
after  a  stint  of  farming,  he  claimed  160 
acres  of  upland  and  marsh  at  Haystack 
Landing,  three  miles  below  Petaluma, 
and  returned  to  Vermont  to  retrieve  his 
wife  Cynthia  and  four-year-old  son  Pit¬ 
man.  He  built  a  house  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  creek  and 
went  into  the  dairy  business. 

The  second  child,  Gelo  Freeman 
Parker,  was  born  at  Haystack  on 
January  17,  1854,  followed  by  Alma  in 
1856,  Laura  in  1858,  and  George  in  1860. 
When  the  family  first  homesteaded, 
there  were  no  schools  near  them,  and 
Parker,  a  staunch  believer  in  educa- 
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The  Parker  family  in  about  1859.  Freeman 
Parker  and  his  wife  Cynthia  Roberts  Parker 
with  Pitman  (top),  Gelo  (left),  Alma  (center) 
and  Laura. 


tion,  had  his  little  son  Pitman  stand 
near  him  and  recite  his  lessons  while 
his  father  milked  the  cows.  Later  on, 
Parker  bought  an  old  printing  press  and 
started  a  family  newspaper  to  which 
everybody  was  required  to  contribute. 

Gelo  began  keeping  diaries  as  a 
young  boy,  dutifully  recording  weather 
conditions,  hunting  trips,  and  daily 
chores  he  had  completed.  (His  creative 
spelling  adds  charm  to  the  entries.) 
Sometimes  he  did  have  an  exciting 
event  to  describe,  such  as  this  post-Civil 
War  parade: 

(October  31,  1868.)  Press  hay  at  3  in 
the  afternoon,  leave  off  work  early  and 
all  go  up  to  town  to  see  the  republican 
torchlight  procession  all  the  loyal 
citizens  within  the  line  of  march  had 
their  houses  grandly  lighted  with 
candles. 

First  in  line  of  march  was  a  company 
of  returned  loyal  soldiers  numbering 
about  60,  a  large  company  of  Grant  in- 


vincibles  carrying  lights  and 
transportences,  a  wagon  load  of  tan¬ 
ners  with  hides,  a  wagon  load  of  wheals 
and  other  articles  representing  labor 
also  a  wagon  decorated  with  girls.  A 
company  of  Grant  &  Colfax  boys  with 
transparences  turned  out  with  two 
bands  from  the  city.  A  large  procession 
of  citizens  turns  out,  all  seamed  quite 
enthusiastic  cannons  and  rockets  were 
fired  without  scruple.  It  was  the 
grandest  turnout  that  has  ever  been  in 
town. 

Five  months  later,  Gelo,  fifteen,  went 
alone  on  the  steamer  to  San  Francisco: 

My  expence  at  the  City 


Lodging  at  the  hotel  .  50 

go  to  Woodward’s  gardens  .25 

$1  each  way  on  the  steamer  $2 

$6  for  violin 

2  bits  at  theater  25 

violin  strings  $q 

give  Alma  $.75. 
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He  practiced  the  violin  with  great 
devotion,  noting  again  and  again  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  become  a  self-taught  master  of 
the  instrument. 

On  Tuesday,  April  6,  1869,  Gelo 
wrote : 

go  to  school  and  take  the  violin  up  and 
play  on  it  some  at  noon.  Henry  Peck- 
ingpah  stoped  hear  last  night  and  night 
before  last.  The  teacher  says  he  will 
give  out  merits  to  those  who  have  not 
whispered  any  and  to  those  who 
whispered  but  once.  Next  week  he  will 
take  down  credits  in  regard  to  studys. 

In  a  scene  that  might  have  come  from 
Huckleberry  Finn,  we  see  a  pleasant 
summer  Sunday: 

Sunday,  June  20,  1869.  I  go  fishing 
down  to  the  San  Antonio  Creek  I  soon 
get  tired  of  it.  Icawt4  trout.  Down  there 
I  saw  Simon  &  Stephen  Morse  and 
another  fellow  and  Henry  Watson  and 
Frank  Zims  and  Timothy  Murphy  and 
little  Dick  Injun,  we  all  go  in  swimming 
except  Frank  &  Dick.  After  that  Albert 
Fell  came  along  and  I  went  in  again 
with  him. 

Despite  his  father’s  high  ideals,  Gelo 
was  not  an  academic  wonder: 

August  13,  1869.  Go  to  school  as  usual, 
today  is  composition  day.  I  read  an  old 
one,  the  Ascent  of  Mt.  Tamalpais.  We 
still  have  a  fine  time  on  the  last  day  of 
school.  We  will  have  common  pieces, 
several  dialogs,  and  a  sort  of  theatrical 
performance . . . 

A  serious  youngster,  Gelo  was  glad  to 
inform  his  cousins  in  1871  that  gambling 
in  the  streets  of  Petaluma  had  abated  a 
little  since  his  last  letter.  That  May  he 
reported  that  although  velocipeding  ( an 
early  form  of  the  bicycle,  with  three 
wheels)  had  been  the  popular  amuse- 


In  addition  to  Billy  Larson  (4th  from 
left)  other  county  officials  pictured  in 
the  photo  on  page  14  are  Frank  Cook 
and  Judge  C.J.  Trenchard  standing  to 
Larson’s  immediate  left.  On  the  far  left 
is  John  Frye.  Others  are  (seated  left  to 
right)  Max  Pohl,  R.C.F.  Astbury,  Allen 


ment  in  town  for  some  time,  “at  present 
fashion  requires  that  ladies  and 
gentlemen  go  rolling  and  rollicking 
about  the  Skating  Rinks.”  He  added 
proudly,  “there  is  also  another  wheeled 
arrangement  that  has  been  patronized 
to  a  greater  extent  of  late  by  excur¬ 
sionists.  About  forty  miles  of  railroad 
has  been  completed  in  this  country,  and 
is  still  building.” 

Gelo  himself  lived  for  the  Thursday 
night  meetings  of  the  Franklin  Literary 
Society  at  the  City  High  School  on  D 
Street.  Each  of  the  members,  having 
read  the  selected  literary  work,  engag¬ 
ed  in  declamation,  essay,  oration,  and 
debate,  in  rotation,  and  was  required  to 
pay  a  fine  if  he  failed  to  perform  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks.  Gelo  keenly  regret¬ 
ted  that  “large  as  Petaluma  is,  we  have 
but  one  literary  society  and  that  meets 
only  in  the  winter  season.” 

All  three  of  the  Parker  boys  moved  to 
Astoria,  Oregon,  when  they  grew  up. 
Pitman  became  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper,  and  Gelo  became  a  land 
surveyor.  Laura  died  at  the  age  of 
eight.  Gelo’s  sister,  Alma,  married  first 
their  next-door  neighbor,  and  Irishman 
named  James  Hynes,  and  then  after  his 
death,  she  wed  David  Walls,  a  Michigan 
man. 

Freeman  Parker,  the  father  of  this 
clan,  lived  past  ninety.  The  Parker 
House  Club  later  became  a  resort  for 
hunters  from  San  Francisco,  and 
Petaluma  historian  Ed  Fratini  can 
remember  gathering  clams  in  the  mar¬ 
shes  and  tiny  sloughs  there.  The  Parker 
House  is  still  plainly  visible  from  U.S. 
101,  across  from  the  Greenhouse 
Restaurant. 


Anderson,  Judge  T.S.  Cornelius  and 
F.W.  Gardiner.  Standing  to  right  of  pole 
are  Tom  Linville,  C.P.  Ziegler,  J.C. 
Clinton,  Andrew  Dalgity  and  Grant 
Trullinger.  The  man  at  the  top  is 
Watson  Binder. 
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The  staff  of  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society.  Left  to  right:  Toby  White,  Bookkeeper ; 
Jean  Anderson,  Office  Assistant;  Earl  Galindo, 
Maintenance ;  Aneta  Englund,  Administrator; 
Stephen  Recken,  Curator;  and  Roger  Tetlow, 
Editor. 
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